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Editorial 


Our New Year number continues the article on Library Planning 
so well begun by Mr. J. P. Lamb in our last issue. The excellent 
views and plans included will do something to show a really individual 
mind at work on our common problem, and the articles to follow will 
show that librarians are feeling about carefully, and in some cases 
experimenting boldly, in the direction of libraries which are to combine 
the qualities of what may be called the standard public library with 
those of the community centre. There is much in this that must 
interest all librarians. The old club ventures, fostered by churches, 

litical groups and similar agencies, are disappearing to an extent, 

t the community needs a substitute: an intellectual centre and 
meeting place. This the modern library is attempting to supply. 

* * * * 

Some of Mr. Lamb’s points invite further discussion. He goes 
back at a bound to a position most librarians have abandoned ; that a 
large supply of Ethel M. Dell, Edgar Wallace and “ Sapper,” and 
similar novels attracts readers to libraries, and that from reading 
these writers they may progress to authors in a somewhat higher class. 
He orders works of these authors in fifties. Of course, be it remarked, 
there is an adequate supply of the finer book as well; that is to be 
taken for granted. The point which our readers may be inclined to 
discuss is: does the reading of Edgar Wallace create a taste for 
anything other than more Edgar Wallace ? Can any librarian point 
to a reader who began with Dell and reached Jane Austen or George 
Eliot ? A candid answer to this question, which we do not necessarily 
assume must be in the negative, would be valuable. 

x x * * 

Again, Mr. Lamb would make a distin@ cleavage between readers 
by means of the material provided. He assumes that it is impossible 
to prevent the use of a large library by loafers and undesirables. 
He will therefore have a separate room for the lighter and more popular 
periodicals which will appeal to these gentry, and consign the more 
solid and durable periodicals to a separate, and thus less attractive, 
room. To carry the idea to its logical end, the provision of padded 
arm-chairs and permission to smoke in the baser room would be 
additional inducements to attra& from the room which the more 
Sudious will use. Mr. Lamb’s idea has been carried out on large lines 
and with much success at Liverpool. 

* *x * x 

A further point is the challenge to the large provincial reference 
library. Few of these, Mr. Lamb affirms, are not cluttered with books 
that could well be relegated to one or two reservoir libraries. What- 
ever may be the judgment of our readers on this point, it is surely a 
matter of great concern to most librarians that the output of publishers 
continues to increase and the walls of libraries remain inelastic. In 
scores of libraries to-day the acquisition of a book requires the dis- 
placing of an older or inferior one. Rigid scrutiny of stocks in all 
departments and unsentimental weeding out are more and more 
necessary. * * * 

1930 was an interesting, if not a great, year in librarianship. It 
saw the beginnings, long-delayed, of the Manchester Reference 
Library, of the Sheffield Central Library and the Bolton Central 
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Library, the opening of the new Burnley and Exeter Libraries, and 
several branches have come into being which are models of such 
institutions. The year saw Lord Balneil pass on the presidency of the 
Library Association to the first public librarian for over twenty 
years to hold the office; and it has been marked by the sporadic 

owth of the Association. It saw the retirement of Sir Frederic G. 

enyon from the dire€torship of the British Museum, and the appoint- 
ment of Dr. George Francis Hill. It also saw the death of a vice- 
president of the Library Association in the late Thomas W. Hand, 
the veteran librarian of Leeds. The Board of Education has issued 
new model Bye-laws for Public Libraries which solve many of the 
difficulties met in using existing bye-laws. Amongst other publica- 
tions the new edition of Brown’s Manual is the most important of the 
year. An elementary treatise on library economy for beginners, 
especially for county library workers, is in process of issue by the 
Sue Association. The fine catalogue for young readers, Books to 
Read, made history of a kind, and important history of another kind 
has been made by the publication—in The Library Association Record 
for December—of the report on “ Durability of Paper.” 

* ~ * * 


The report last mentioned is technical, but it is so important that 
every library worker must master it ; and should use in his own library 
publications, wherever possible, the papers which are there specified. 
Only thus will paper-makers be encouraged to make and printers 
to Stock these papers in sufficient quantities. Propaganda must follow 
amongst the publishing trades so that the plague of bad papers, from 
which by force of circumstances we have all suffered, may be stayed. 

~ * x * 

Occasionally it is said that the intellectual life of the north of 
England is more intense than that of the south, and it diminishes in 
intensity with every mile southward. Some colour is given to this 
assertion by the figures we find in annual reports in the past year. In 
our November issue we reviewed the Manchester, Birmingham and 
Portsmouth reports. All these are great towns and although Ports- 
mouth is much the smallest it still holds a population of a quarter- 
million. What they spend on libraries the following figures show. 


Pence Amount Issues 
Manchester (746,500) we $42 = £84,765 = 4,017,110 
Birmingham (919,438) «it, £62,781 4,174,700 
Portsmouth (247,343) _ ..... 1.26 £8,661 748,541 


These figures tell a story to those who can consider them, but the 
main point is the parsimony with which Portsmouth condués five 
libraries and a museum—for a museum is also supported from what 
is much less in actual value than the penny spent on libraries before the 
war. To be financed on an equivalent footing with Manchester 
Portsmouth should spend nearly £17,000 and with Birmingham 
nearly £13,000. Perhaps our readers can throw light on this curious 
“ economy” of the south. In the result at Portsmouth only 5,019 
volumes, presumably including replacements, were added, while 
more, 5,025, were withdrawn. We can sympathize with a librarian— 
and Portsmouth has a distinguished, scholarly and enthusiastic librarian 
—who works in such co conditions and felicitate him on the 
results he does get. 
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Co-Operation with School, Town and 
County 


By L. C. Jackson, Librarian, Chesterfield. 


Tue benefits of co-operation are conditioned largely by the size of 
the town. Most large library systems call only on the National 
Central Library, but for the small town library to render effective 
service to the community, it is necessary to call on several sources. 
In this respe& co-operation with the Education Department, the 
County Library, and an adjacent large Municipal library, has con- 
siderably strengthened the library service of Chesterfield. 

ScHoo, LrsRARIES. 

Before inaugurating a service of school libraries in Chesterfield, 
information was obtained from other towns regarding stock and 
maintenance figures. After due consideration of these faétors, a 
service was commenced in three of the outlying elementary schools 
in the Borough. 

The entire cost of the installation of this service, including the 
provision of books and furniture, and amounting to £200, was 
defrayed by the Education Committee. 

As an experiment the stock for each school was fixed at 300 
volumes, and a sum of {100 per annum was allocated by the Education 
Committee for the upkeep of the three schools. The response by the 
children to such a provision of book service was so satisfactory 
that it was decided to extend the service to three more outlying 
schools of the Borough. When three further schools are included 
in the scheme, the whole of the Senior Schools in the Borough will 
have their own collection of books, and the maintenance grant from 
the Education Committee, for their upkeep, will be £300 per annum. 

The administration of the system, including the selection of 
Stock, is undertaken by the Public Library. A room at the Education 
Offices is used as a work room and stockroom, and an assistant from 
the library makes periodical visits for preparing the stock. 

The stock of each colle&tion for the first year of working is 300 
volumes of selected non-fiGtion and fiction, and by means of a monthly 
census of books on issue, the use of the various classes of non-fiction 
isdetermined. During the summer vacation all the books are returned 
to the stockroom for re-allocation and overhaul. 

It has been found that in various parts of the Borough, the 
demand differs for books on the same subje&. One school may 
draw heavily on the poetry seétion, while in another it is little used. 
The census of books on issue enables us to see this and to adjust the 
&tocks accordingly. 

It is the policy of the Education Committee to include in each 
Senior School, a special library room, so that the stock of books may 
be increased from year to year. The collection is usually in charge 
of the English teacher and the books are, as a general rule, issued in 
school hours. In time, a small reference collection will be added, 
so that the children will be able to consult books on the subje& of their 
lessons. From each school between 400 and 500 volumes are issued 
tach month, with an average non-fiGtion percentage of 25 per cent. 
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Vistrs TO THE Pusiic Lrprary. 

Every fortnight throughout the year classes of children from 
nearby schools where there is no school library, visit the Library 
and receive instruction in the use of books and of the catalogue. The 
children are conduéted round the library and told in what classes and 
sections certain types of books should be found. The methods of 
finding a book from the catalogue are also fully explained, and after 
the talk, vouchers are distributed to non-members. 


Srarr Vistrs TO THE SCHOOLS. 

As a supplement to the scholars visiting the Library, once a year 
the Senior Assistant makes a tour of all the schools in the Borough, 
and talks to all classes containing children about to leave school. 
The assistant carries a sample of the catalogue and a synopsis of the 
classification scheme. These two things are explained and the facilities 
and resources of the public library pointed out. At the close of the 
talk, vouchers are distributed to non-members, and a large proportion 
of the children find their way to the library after leaving school. 


Book ExuisIrIons. 

In the absence of Branch Libraries, a scheme has been prepared 
of book exhibitions in various parts of the Borough, and the Education 
Committee has loaned us the use of a room ia a school in the distri 
selected for the purpose of an exhibition. As a preliminary, a circular 
is sent to all the people in the neighbourhood of the school, informing 
them of the exhibition, and requesting their presence. The exhibition 
lasts for three consecutive evenings, and a display of topical books 
and posters, together with tables, chairs, etc., is provided. An 
assi$tant attends the exhibition each of the three evenings, and advice 
and voucher forms are freely distributed. The furniture needed for 
decorative and publicity effects is loaned by a furnishing shop in the 
town, so that the cost to the Library of the exhibition is very small, 
simply the provision of posters, and a hundred or so new and topical 
books. 

CounTY AND MounicrPpAL Co-OPERATION. 

To make good the claim in our quarterly journal that “ we can 
obtain almost any book for the student or the research worker,” 
active co-operation is maintained between the County Library a 
Derby, and the Sheffield Public Libraries. During the current yeat 
53 volumes have been supplied by the County Library and 5 volumes 
by the Sheffield Public Libraries. It is now the practice of Adult and 
other Tutorial classes in the Borough to apply to us for books for 
Classes. We supply what is advisable from our own stock, and obtain 
the rest from the County Library. Our loans from Sheffield are chiefly 
Reference and Technical works of an expensive nature. 

The above service does not lessen the calls on the National 
Central Library. As the popularity of the service spreads, the numbet 
of requests are greater. A contribution towards co-operation on out 
part is the stocking and administering of a collection of books at the 
Technical College. This work was formerly done by the County 
Library because Higher Education is administered by the County 
Authority, but it was felt that the Town Library was in a better post 
tion to administer the colle&tion. 
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InTER-LOAN SCHEME. 

A system is in force for the inter-loan of books between the 
neighbouring libraries of Worksop, Doncaster, Mansfield, Newark 
and Chesterfield. Requests are made by post and sent in a definite 
order round the chain of libraries. Arrangements have been made 
with the proprietors of a "Bus service operating in this area, for the 
carriage of parcels of books at a uniform rate of 3d. per parcel. One 
of the advantages of this system is that the required books reach 
their destination on the same day as their dispatch. 


ApuLt CLASSEs. 

The Library Committee has given permission for W. E. A. 
Tutors to hold their classes in the Library. The restriction of space 
necessarily limits the permission to one class on one particular evening 
of the week, and probably this is the reason why no tutor has availed 
himself of the opportunity to lecture in a congenial atmosphere. 
A recent arrangement with local tutors has had the effe& of all applica- 
tions for books for classes being made to the public library. Books 
we are unable to supply are readily obtained from either the County 
Library or the National Central Library 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear ERATOSTHENES, 

It is a long time since you and I disagreed profoundly on the 
work of Delius and Bridges ; we have not, in my recollection, fallen 
out since; but in your last letter, you show so little of the spirit of 


CHRISTIAN CHARITY 
about which you prattle that I am drawn again into the lists. I suppose 
it is “ the old Christian spirit of love and goodwill ” that moves you 
to damn eternally the “ uneducated boys and girls” who have been 
“appointed in the face of knowledge and advice” by certain local 
authorities. “‘ Phrase it how he will,” you exclaim, “ what Saphenes 
apparently approves is a lower examination Standard.” It is by casuistry 
such as this,—largely, I fancy, the result either of muddled thinking 
or no thinking at all—that well-meaning persons condone injustice. 
Let us examine your arguments. First, why assume that such appoint- 
ments have been made “in the face of knowledge and advice ” ? 
Can you quote me any case of an authority overriding the advice of its 
official on this matter ? Many of us would be glad to see the names of 
such authorities shouted out, with suitable epithets, in the library 
press. For my part, I very much doubt whether any library committee 
exists which would willingly condemn young people to permanent 


LisraAry SERFDOM, 

however agreeable such a prospeé&t may appear to you. But I can 

ote you cases of such appointments having been made by innocent 

mmittees which have been deliberately kept in ignorance 
by librarians, Fellows of the Library Association, who were concerned 
to ensure that no member of their staffs should obtain qualifications 
they were either unable or unwilling to get themselves. What did 
these poor innocents know of Library Association examinations when 
they went joyously home with jobs in their pockets ? What did the 
Library Committees know ? That is the point. I have in mind the 
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case of a young man appointed since the abolition of the preliminary 
examination to a large library system where the librarian was a 
Councillor of the Library Association. “ Oh, well,” you will say, 
“ if the lad has sufficient intelligence to become a librarian, he must 
obtain matriculation Standard.” Quite easy, of course! The only 
examination open to him is London Matriculation, which, to an 
external student, is at least three times as difficult as School Certificate, 
and probably more intelligence is required to pass this than to gain 
an ordinary degree at Oxford or Cambridge. To obtain London 
Matriculation whilst working seven or eight hours daily in a busy 
library requires, in addition to brains, the physical constitution of an 
ox, and the combination is too rare to allow it safely to be made a rule, 
So this young man—I quote him merely because his case has been 
put to me, but there are plenty more—is condemned to be nothing 
more than a library labourer, not through any fault of his own, but 
by the aétion of an honoured member of what is supposed to be an 
honourable association. The Library Committee did, it, of course! 
But when a new librarian was appointed, he had no difficulty at all in 
securing School Certificate appointments. 

Again, why should the introduction of the preliminary examina- 


anes LowWER THE STANDARD ? 
Is it beyond the wit of that ingenious profession which devised the 
indicator to do justice both to these distressing cases and to the 
profession ? Let the preliminary examination be brought into use for 
a limited period for unqualified assistants appointed since its abolition 
only. Let all Clerks to Authorities—as well as librarians—be circu- 
larised and asked to inform their Library Committees that authorities 
making unqualified appointments shall be expelled from the Library 
Association. Let librarians or assistants report all such cases to the 
Association. Unless some disciplinary ation is taken the evil will 
continue ; noble Fellows are still making such appointments. Will 
you, instead of trampling on the victims, propose a resolution at the 
next Annual Conference that all such librarians shall be deemed guilty 
of unprofessional condu& and be expelled from the company of honest 
men ? I can imagine no degree of unprofessional condu& worse than 
this. 
Why all this heat about 
FELLoIrIs ? 

Do you, too, suffer from that fell disease, that the words of a cynical 
doubter such as myself should throw you into such paroxysms of 
fury ? You express fear for my sanity ; the walls of mental hospitals 
are bulging through the pressure of inmates who firmly believe that 
the rest of the world is mad. My objeétion to the use of F.L.A. 
is that it is fundamentally dishonest. The merest fraétion of those 
who carry this ridiculous tag to their names have obtained the Diploma 
now stipulated as necessary for registration as a Fellow; what right 
has anyone who has not worked for the Diploma to place himself 
on the same level ? Alternatively, if he has such a right, it cannot in 
justice be limited to any particular period; it should be extended to 
all others who have the same ifications for Fellowship—which 
are precisely nothing. Clearly, reason why the “ have noughts ” 
insist on a Diplomate carrying the same label as themselves is that they 
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attempt to mislead people into thinking they have “ summat.” You 
may consider this a necessary recognition of —— status; I 
call it hypocrisy of a particularly obnoxious kind. It would be easy to 
give to a Diplomate his correé& title of D.L.A., which would show an 
earned qualification ; the others could then joyously deck themselves 
out with any strings of letters they fancied, and we should only be 
amazed at their silliness instead of being annoyed by their sharp 
practice. Incidently, in this much-needed reform of the professional 
fatus of librarians, graduates should be compelled to qualify through 
the full course. A bachelor of arts does not become a bachelor of 
music, science or medicine without taking the necessary examinations ; 
why, then, should he become a qualified librarian ? 

While on the subje& of examinations, I must register my humble 
opinion that our respected editor, in regretting the abolition of 


Computsory LaTIN, 

is somewhat out of touch with reality. What use is Latin to a commer- 
cial, or technical, librarian ? French and German are more necessary 
to his work. It is, indeed, time that the Latin and Greek fetish was 
definitely removed. It is a survival of a social grading now happily 
disappearing. Latin and Greek distinguished the “ gentleman” 
from the common man ; their use was made the basis of an intelle€tual 
caste syStem ; and librarians who prate so much about “ libraries and 
democracy ” should set an example in breaking with this social snob- 
bery. The practice of the pseudo-cultured in using Latin tags (the 
Report of the Departmental Committee on Public Libraries was a 
notorious example) is one that any sensible person would do well to 
avoid. 

I wonder if you saw in the Nasion recently an advertisement 
from the Secretary for Education for West Ham for a library 
assistant ? Has the incredible thing happened in that benighted 
borough ? It is bad enough for the future of libraries that the Libraries 
Committee should be administered by a Sub-Committee of the 
Education Committee ; it is scandalous that the librarian should be 
subordinated to another official. The experience of County Libraries 


should serve as An AwFuL WARNING 

of the futility of this proceeding ; their salary scales for staffs are an 
insult to the profession. 50 per cent. government grants might 
reconcile us to absorption ; it is possible that double income would 
offset to some extent the crippling of the spirit of library work that 
would come by our forming the tail of the educational dog. It is 
true that the dismal incompetence of municipal librarians clearly 
asks for such a fate, but no intelligent librarian with a belief in his 
work can contemplate a transfer of funGion with equanimity. Only 
rarely would a forceful and efficient Education Dire&or be able to 
help the work ; in most cases he would be an added obstacle to a job 
already Struggling under enormous burdens. And what, by the way, 
is the Library Association doing about this? You, Eratosthenes, — 
a vigorous supporter of the Fellow idea, might turn your powe: 
mind to this question and see if you can move that immovable obje@, 
the Library Association. Yours, SAPHENES. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers o 
‘Lerrers on Our Arrairs.”—Edior, THe Lisrary Wortp}. 
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Professional Education 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION EXAMINATIONS. 
Tue revision of the Library Association’s Syllabus of Examinations is still in the hands of the 
Education Committee, but it will be issued early in the New Year in order that candidates may have 
plenty of time before the May, 1933, Examination, at which date, and not 1932, as formerly 
announced, the new Syllabus will come into force. Details cannot yet be given ; but it may be 
said that the series of Examinations is divided into three sections: Elementary, Intermediate and 
pt: and that care is being taken to make the courses useful to all sorts ‘and conditions of 
brarians. 

Languages. Candidates for the ae of the Library Association must produce Certificates 
of a standard approved by the Council for any two of the following languages, except that one 
must be a modern language, viz.: Latin, Greek, French, German, Italian, Spanish. 

Other languages may, in special circumstances, be approved by the Education Committee 

It will be noted that Certificates in either Latin or Greek—formerly compulsory—are now 
optional. 

Exemption from English Literary History. Candidates holding a University Degree ( (MLA. 
or B.A. (Hons.)) in English Literature will be granted exemption from the Exam ination in English 
Literary History. 

MAY, 1931 

The dates fixed for the Examinations are as follows :— 

Monday, May lith, 1931 wie ses ... Section 3—Classification. 

Tuesday, May 12th, 1931 aon , , Section 4—Cataloguing. : 

Wednesday, May 13th, 1931 ae . Section 5—Library Organization. 

Thursday, May 14th, 1931 oni : ... Section 6—Library Routine. 

Thursday, May 14th, 1931 _ ‘ ... “Language Examinations. : 

Friday, May 15th, 1931 nes ns ... Section 1—English Literary History. 

Saturday, May 16th ... ese ese ... Section 2—General Bibliography and 

either Book Selection or Palaeography 
and the Archive Sciences. ‘ 

* The fee for the Language Examination will be the same as that for each Sectional Examina- 
tion, namely 1 0s. for each exam ination ; for re-examination, 5s. 

All entries for the May Examinations must be made upon the official form, and sent to the 
office of the Library Association, 26-27, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1., not later than 3ist 
March, 1931, after which date no application will be entertained 


NOTES— 
Rugusding Section 1—Enciisn Lrrerary History. The Special Period in 
iterary History, will be :— 
“ Dr. Johnson and His Circle.” 
a ~ ~ya 2—As has been the case for the last 3 examinations, this will consist of two 


English 


race Bibliography, and either Book Selection, or Palaeography and the Archive 
Sciences 
Students must satisfy the Examiners in Section 2 as a whole. 


The following examiners have been appointed for the May Examinations :— 

Section 1—Literary ep -Messrs Gurner P. 7%, B.A. A.L.A., and L. F. 
Powell, = A., F.L.A. 

Section 2—Bibliography «-. Messrs. A. _ Deatan, M.A., F.L.A., and G. A. 
Stephen, 4 L./ 

Palaeography -» Messrs. V. H. \salbraith and Hilary Jenkinson. 

Section 3—Classification .. Messrs. J. D. Cowley, M.A., F.L.A., and L. R, 
McColvin, F.L.A. 

Section 4—Cataloguing .. Messrs. F. E. Sandry, F.L.A., and J. D. Stewart, 
F.L.A. 

Section 5—Organisation .. Messrs. W. C. Berwick Sayers, F.L.A., and 
W. B. Thorne, F.L.A 

Section 6—Routine ... .. Messrs. Charles Nowell, F.L A., and H. A. 
Sharp, F.L.A. 


Latin Language Examination Mr Strickland Gibson, M. 
French Language Examination Mr. W. A. Fenton, M.A., 
German Language Examination Mr. J. Wilks, M.A., F.L. 


L.A. 


A., F. 
F.L.A. 
A. 


The following exemptions are under consideration by the Council. 
Temporary regulations: Candidates who hold Certificates under the old Sy!labus and who 
apply to sit for the examinations under the new Syllabus within five years from 
Ist January, 1933, will be granted exemption as follows :— 
Holders of a certificate in Section To be Exemp ed from 
1 Literary History owe ee . 
; = phy nl 
tion 
‘ a 


5 Organisation 
6 Library Routine 
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SHEFFIELD. 
By J. P. Lams, Chief Librarian. 
(Continued from page 160). 


In the Commercial and Science and Technology Libraries the 
major portion of the stock will be on open wall shelves. 

There is no provision for MSS., early printed books, and similar 
fancies so dear to the museum librarian. Sheffield has none worth 
mentioning, and there is no intention of competing in this queer 
market. Every book purchased has a practical as opposed to a merely 
sentimental value. 

An Art Library is perhaps an innovation to some. Art books on 
open shelves are mauled by the curious ; in a stack room, only obtain- 
able by the exasperating preliminary of consulting a card catalogue ; 
they are completely dead. It must be remembered that Sheffield has 
had extensive reference open access for many years, and readers are 
used to seeing their books. A separate Art Library allows control 
of readers ; admission will be limited to bona fide art students ; and 
it will therefore be possible to display freely the extensive art collection 
now in our possession. 

In the Lending Library the ideas of book display previously 
discussed in these notes will be carried to their logical conclusion. 
The rear of this great and lofty hall will be shelved in wide alcoves 
for books of lesser appeal, with reading tables amongst them. The 
remainder of the floor (probably more than half of it) will be given to 
book display on various types of fittings. An immense library 
bookshop is contemplated. 

These are general ideas only, as the details of the fittings and 
furniture have yet to be considered fully. 

It seems clear that library planning is passing through a period of 
change ; and it is imperative at this juncture to form a common 
pool of experience and ideas in view of the number of new library 
buildings now being erected. The extension of the national book 
service and inter-loan between libraries, the organisation of central 
pools and book exchange systems in the large towns, are vitally 
conditioning the size and layout of library structures ; new values in 
extension work, and the attraction to the library of cultural societies 
are similarly bound to alter previous conceptions of our work. A 
vast new reading public is with us; its reaétions to books should be 
Studied and met. The administration of the great store provides an 
obje& lesson for librarians in the science of mass attraction; old- 
fashioned format in a bobk is as great an offence to real librarianship as 
an indifferent stock or a dirty wall. A combination of service, beauty, 
spacious planning, intelligent book provision, and a non-institutional 
atmosphere will find an immediate response from the public ; and if 
these rough notes of Sheffield experience do no more than encourage 
us all to think of these things, they will have served the purpose in 
my mind when first 1 decided to write them. 
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Il. 
EXETER. 
By B. Somers. 


Exerer’s new library building was opened on Oétober 11th, 1930, 
by the Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, C.M.G., LL.D., the chairman 
of the Carnegie United Trust. 

The opening ceremony, the most important civic event of the 
year, was preceded by a luncheon at the Guildhall, after which a 
civic procession was formed and proceeded from the Guildhall to 
the Library. 

Lord Elgin, having made vigorous use of an tvory gavel which } 
had been presented to him by the Building Committee, the hand- 
some oaken doors were opened and the procession proceeded to the 
Reference Library, where some five or six hundred people had 
congregated. 

Mr. P. F. Rowsell, chairman of the Building Committee, reviewed 
the history of the undertaking, after which Lord Elgin, at the invita- 
tion of the Mayor, declared the Library open. 

In the course of an appreciative and delightful speech, Lord 
Elgin hoped that the Library would become the centre or heart of the 
literary life-blood of the whole of South Western England. 

Lieut.-Colonel Mitchel (Secretary of the Carnegie Trust) com- 
mented upon the importance of making the library the centre of a 
large regional area and expressed a wish that before long there would 
be a conference with that obje& in view. He paid high tribute to 
the City Librarian, who, he said, was no mean scholar and an antiquary 
of a high order. As chairman of the Finance Committee of the 
Library Association he had shown himself to be a competent admini- 
Strator. Exeter was fortunate in having so able a Librarian. 

The library itself, overlooking the beautiful Rougemont Gardens, § 
satisfies one of the chief requirements of modern library architecture, 
in that it occupies part of the finest site in the centre of the city, wherey 
quietness is permanently assured, and is well isolated from othet 
buildings. The cost of building, fittings and fixtures was {£55,000 
(including a Carnegie grant of £19,000). The architeét, an Exonian, 
was Mr. Sydney K. Greenslade (Architeét of the National Library 
of Wales), and the contractors Messrs. Stephens and Sons, of Exeter. 

The new library incorporates the City Muniment Room, which 
will house the priceless collection of documents dating from the 
12th century and now stored in a very unsuitable room at the reat 
of the Guildhall. This room is on the right-hand side of the groundy 
floor as the building is entered. 

On the left-hand side is the magazine room in which are dij 
played 280 literary, scientific and other periodicals. Such a generousy 
display is_made px yssible by the fact that the library of the Universi 
College of the South-West is administered in conjunétion with 
City Library. 

The lending library on the same floor contains about 25,000 
volumes. On this floor also is the bindery, carefully planned and 
equipped for this type of work. 
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In the basement is a fireproof room in which the large collection 
of Court Rolls, deeds and other unique documents relating to the 
city and the county are housed. These have been obtained from 
various sources during the past 20 years by the City Librarian. Adjoin- 
ing this room are several store-rooms, a small workshop and the 
chamber containing the heating apparatus. 

The building is heated by the “ Panel” system, no hot-water 
pipes or radiators are visible, the pipes being concealed in the ceilings 
and walls, the heat radiating through a special plaster. Water is 
heated by crude oil, and the whole apparatus is automatically controlled. 

The first floor is approached by a Stair case in teak. Round this 
Stair case on the first floor is a gallery containing exhibition cases 
for the display of prints and documents. 

Opening off the gallery is the Fisher Library, containing the 
valuable collection of books bequeathed in 1897 by the late Mrs. 
Edward Fisher, of Newton Abbott. 





Exeter Pusiic Lrprary. 


Above: THe MAIN ENTRANCE IN CASTLE STREET. 
Below : THe Binpery. Photos. by W. Weaver Baker, Exeter, 





REFERENCE LIBRARY, OVERLOOKING ROUGEMONT GARDENS. 
[Photo. by W. Weaver Baker, Exeter. 


The Librarian’s room is also on this gallery and there are three 
small study rooms for the use of students and others engaged in 
research work adjoining. 

The main Reference Library on the same floor measures 100 ft. 


by soft. Galleries have been erected around the lending and reference 
libraries; thus providing accommodation for 100,000 reference 
books in all. 

The new Library supersedes the one established at the Royal 
Albert Memorial Museum in 1869, the rooms vacated by the library 
being taken over by the Museum. 


Exeter LENDING LIBRARY. 
[Photo. by W. Weaver Baker, Exeter. 





II. 
DAGENHAM. 
By Jonn Gerarp O'Leary, Chief Librarian. 


A Pustic Library Service for Dagenham, Essex, commenced with 
my appointment in O€ober, 1929. A scheme for 100,000 (with 
probable expansion to 150,000) inhabitants was drawn up and 
approved. This embraced the provision of a Central Library, three 
branch libraries, and two Delivery Stations in the entirely rural and 
sequestered area of Hainault Forest and surrounding country. The 
programme, except for the Central Library, is nearing completion. 
Temporary buildings have been used in two cases, but plans have been 
approved for replacing these. The principles on which this scheme 
was laid down do not belong to the present purpose. 

The Central Library has been planned for a site (now purchased) 
at “Five Elms,” Dagenham, an acre-and-a-quarter in area and of 
almost equal length and breadth. The site is fortunately contiguous 
to private gardens, thus giving a maximum of daylight, and its position 
some hundred yards from the main Barking—Romford Road makes 
it almost ideal. The designs were drawn up by Mr. A. Knott, 
A.R.1.B.A., archite& under Mr. T. P. Francis, F.S.1., etc., Engineer 
and Surveyor. The plan of the interior was drawn up by the present 
writer. To Mr. Knott belongs the credit of not only a good satisfac- 
tory building, but a quick and sharp appreciation of the particular 
needs of a public library. 

As a general principle, my intention was to plan a building 
capable of shelving in all departments and stores 1c0,ooo volumes, 
and to accommodate the maximum number of borrowers and readers. 
The size was based on the scale of the lending library, which will, 
with ease, provide shelving and floor space for issuing 3,000 books 
per day. I may add that this figure was the outcome of my experience 
at Bethnal Green. Dagenham, being the L.C.C. Becontree Estate, 
has a similar population to a large extent although living in immeasur- 
ably better circumstances. 

Modern library planning has taken on the almost irrefragable 
convention, that roof lighting is the only means of getting enough 
daylight. This results always in single storied rooms (with consequent 
waste of second storey) and a roof which, from an artistic point of 
view, is very unsatisfactory. For a congested site, it is an unavoidable 
expedient, nothing more. A good clear site cancels this obstacle, 
and the method of natural lighting is, perhaps, the most outstanding 
feature of these plans. 

The entrance (facing north east) is approached by a flight of six 
Steps, and, after a small porch, the vestibule (16ft. by 18ft.) is entered. 
On the left-hand side is a Janitor’s box, and from the right-hand 
corner, stairs ascend to the first floor and descend to the basement. 
Continuing through the vestibule the main hall (41ft. by 16ft.) is 
reached. To the right is the General Reading Room (56ft. by 3oft.) 
seating 108 feaders and displaying five newspapers, periodicals, etc., 
and accommodating an enquiry desk. To the left is the clearing room 
going on to the Lending and Children’s departments. This clearing 
room replaces the usual staff enclosure and forms a general office for 
clearing all borrowers’ tickets, both Adult and Juvenile. There are 
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DAGENHAM CENTRAL LIBRARY. 


no barriers or any of the conventions of the staff enclosure. The staff 
desks are designed (successful in actual use here) to allow assistants 
to be seated. The “ Issue” 1s sunk in a well below sliding panels. 
A further and entirely different type of desk is being designed for a 
new branch library which may supersede this. Passing through the 
clearing room the Lending Library (goft. by 48ft.) is entered through 
a swing door. The arrangement of the room is obvious from the 
plan. The fundamental idea has been to design a room that could be 
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duplicated on the second storey. This was done by abolishing all 
wall shelving and obtaining a maximum amount of daylight by a large 
area of window space. The bay system is used on a radiating principle 
giving perfect supervision from the central point. The shelving is 
capable of containing 35,000 volumes. Thirteen windows are seven 
feet wide and nine feet high, and will give adequate daylight, the 
cases forming avenues for conduéting light. 

The Children’s Library (80ft. by 42ft.) seats 120 children, ex- 
cluding the “‘ Story Circle’), not by any means excessive for a child 
population of 35,000. The end of the room is occupied by a lantern 
and store room, emergency exit from the Leéture Hall, and wash 
basins for dirty hands. The windows on the south side have sills 
sufficiently high to allow a dwarf case to run the length of the room. 
By means of a glazed screen this room is under observation from the 
“Clearing Room.” There being no staff enclosure, the staff are 
released for the real work of a children’s library. 

Ascending the main Staircase to the first floor, a corridor (6oft. 
by 16ft., arcaded and top lit to allow possible exhibitions) admits to 
the Reference Library and Lecture Hall. The former duplicates the 
pattern of the Lending Library. Eighty-two readers can be seated. 
It is only intended for partial open-access. Only reference books 
proper will be on open shelves. My experience has convinced me that 
complete open access in a large Reference Library is asking for un- 
necessary trouble. The cases, apart from those by the windows, are 
waist high and intended for other than o&avo volumes. 

The large lecture hall is the usual arrangement, and can be thrown 
in to the smaller hall by rolling up the dividing steel screens. Above 
the Chair Store is a proje@ing room for cinematograph apparatus. 
The public emergency exit is an enclosed staircase descending through 
the building and going on to the open ground in rear of the library. 

The basement contains Staff cloak rooms, book store with a 
maximum capacity of 30,000 volumes and the heating chamber. A 
special “‘ drive in” gives access to the rear of the basement for the 
bulk ‘deliveries of fuel, etc. Staff offices, etc., explain themselves. 

The eleétric book lift runs from the Reference Library to the base- 

nent and is accessible from the Lending Library and Staff Work Room. 

Heating will be accomplished by low pressure, hot water con- 
ducted (it is hoped) through concealed panels and it was heated by 
an oil fuel burner. 

The system of artificial lighting will not be decided upon until 
a successful result is obtained from tentative experiments in the Branch 
Libraries. 

The cost of this building is broadly estimated at £50,000. Should 
the actual estimated cost exceed this it may be necessary to reduce part 
of the scheme. The exterior is 1n white stone and red brick, designed 
on simple but impressive lines, and reflecting the modern tendency in 
architectural design. The interior designs and decoration will be in 
the same feeling. Breadth, space, light and colour will be the sole 
aim and ornament will be used very sparingly. I feel I must add 
that much of this planning has been done with an eye on branch 
library designs. My idea has been for small branch libraries that 
serve borrowers only and that all readers (purely as such) and students 
should naturally gravitate towards the Central Library. 
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IV. 
BURNLEY. 

THe new Central Public Library at Burnley, opened on July 3rd, 
1930, by the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, C.M.G., 
LL.D., is generally regarded as one of the best equipped libraries in 
this country. The total cost of the building and furniture (excluding 
books) was £37,500, and towards this sum the Carnegie United King- 
dom Trust made a grant of £16,500. 

The plans of the building were prepared by Mr. Arthur Race, 
the Borough Engineer of Burnley, and we are indebted to Mr. Race 
for the following brief outline of its arrangement :— 

“ The building is of steel frame construction, the external walls 
being faced on all four sides with ashlar, the stone being from the 
Stancliffe Quarries, Darley Dale. A bold and simple design has 
been adopted and features have been made of the portico to the 
main entrance, the main front of the building being set back 52ft. 
to provide a spacious forecourt. The building is two storeys in 
height above the ground floor, excepting the Lending Library which 
is one Storey, and a basement has been provided under the whole of 
the building. 

On the ground floor there is an Entrance Hall, 17ft. by 16ft. 
Gins., with access by a revolving door; a large Lending Library, 
s8ft. by an average width of 44ft. ; a Newsroom, 46ft. 6ins. by 27ft. ; 
a Ladies’ Magazine Room, 27ft. by 23ft. 3ins.; a General Magazine 
Room, 46ft. 9ins. by 27ft. ; a Music Library, 22ft. gins. by 27ft ; the 
Librarian’s Office, Staff Rooms and lavatory accommodation. 

A feature has been made of the Lending Library, which is 
well lighted from leaded lights in the ceiling, and has an area of 2,550 
square feet without pillars or columns and is designed for use on 
the open access system. 

On the first floor there is a Reference Library, 7oft. by 27ft.; 
a Children’s Library, 7oft. by 27ft., with separate Staircases, the 
Reference Room being adaptable for use as a Lecture Room. 


In the basement is one large room having a total area of 6,930 
square feet for storing books out of circulation, entrances having 
been provided so that this room may be sub-divided later. 

An Eleétric Lift has been installed to serve all floors from the 
book store in the basement to the Reference Library on the first 
floor. 

The panelling, furniture and fittings on the ground floor are 
of mahogany and on the first floor of oak. 


The buildings are heated on the low pressure hot-water system 
by pipes and radiators and special attention has been given to the 
ventilation “of the buildings, natural means of extraction being 
augmented by an eleétric fan. The buildings are lighted by eleétricity 
from the Corporation supply, and a Sturtevant vacuum cleaning 
plant for removing dust, etc., has been installed. Fire and sound 
resisting materials have been used wherever practicable throughout.” 
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Other points of interest submitted by the Librarian (Mr. W. 
Bramley Coupland) with regard to this building may be summarized 
as follows :— 


(1) 


(2) 
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(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 
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(9) 


(10) 
(11) 


The ground floor rooms are entirely separated by huge plate 
glass divisions, ensuring complete supervision of all depart- 
ments from the Central Lending counter. 


The Reference and Juvenile Libraries on the first floor are 
top lighted only. This arrangement prevents any annoyance 
likely to arise from Street or other noises in a busy centre. 


The Juvenile Library is approached by separate entrance 
and Staircase from the north side of the building. 


The main Lending Library has capacity to Store 30,000 
volumes; the Juvenile Library, 10,000 volumes; the 
Reference Library, 10,000 volumes; the special Music 
Library, 6,000 volumes. 


The Newsroom accommodates 80 readers; the Magazine 
Room, 110 readers ; the Ladies’ Reading Room, 36 readers ; 
the Reference Library, 70 readers ; and the Juvenile Library, 
7o readers. 


The Music Library is arranged to allow for the storing of 
each volume in wniform sized cases (shelved flat with 4 or 5 
books to each shelf)}—an innovation which in praétice has 
proved entirely successful. 

Island book stacks in the Reference Library are fitted with 
roller bearings hidden by bottom plinth. This allows full 
book stacks to be removed away quickly when room is used 
for lectures. 

Moveable shelf guides for Fi&ion and Non-Fiétion have been 
introduced, so that they can be altered as and when required. 
The Library is equipped with a complete wireless set and 
wireless broadcasts with discussions for both adults and 
children are now in operation. 

Island book stacks have been obviated where possible. 
The display of heterogeneous indicators, labels, posters 
and general notices is reduced to a minimum throughout the 
Library. 


The Adult Lending Library is equipped with low wall and island 
bookstacks (6ft. 3-ins. over all and bottom shelves 12-ins. from floor), 
the sides of the Library adjoining the Reading Rooms being clear to 
allow for large plate glass window divisions. The distance between 
bookstacks is approximately 7-ft. and admirable lighting is secured 
from a massive semi-circular ornamental glass roof. For artificial 
lighting general lighting alone has proved distinétly successful. There 
are no island bookstacks in the Juvenile Library on the first floor, 
such space being occupied by Magazine Tables (square, round and 
oblong) and separate small study tables replete with sliding book 
rests, pen rack, etc. 


(To be continued). 
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Obituary 


On December 3rd, the death occurred of Mr. Wm. Carter, late 
Librarian and Curator of Great Yarmouth. He was appointed in 1886, 
and having completed 41 years’ service he retired in March, 1927, 
and was made Consulting Curator. Previous to coming to Great 
Yarmouth he served for 14 years in the Manchester Public Libraries. 


Personal News 


Mr. ALFRED ANSELL, who for 36 years had been in the service of the 
Hull Public Libraries, retired under the age limit from the post 
of Deputy-Chief-Librarian on December 2nd. 

Mr. WALTER TOWNSEND, Librarian-in-Charge of the Central Public 
Library, Hull, is promoted to the post of Deputy-Chief-Librarian. 
Mr. H. C. Catsror, from the Gainsborough Public Library, to be 
Senior Assistant on the staff of Exeter Library. Mr. Castior holds four 
Library Association certificates and is an Associate of the Library 
Association, and a member of N.A.L.G.O. 

Mr. J. W. Marcu, a Senior Assistant at Exeter, has been appointed 
Librarian of Stalybridge. Mr. March holds five certificates of the 
School of Librarianship, and one certificate of the Library Association ; 
he is also an Associate of the Library Association. 


Library Topics 

[The Editor of THe Lrsrary Worup would be glad if Librarians would 
furnish Topics of Professional Interest relating to their Libraries for 
insertion in these columns. Matter should reach the Editorial Offices 
not later than the fir ft day of each month.] 


Burnley 

The November number of the Bwrnley Library Journal is well 
up to its usual high Standard. Specially notable is the third of the 
series of articles “ Our Most Popular Novelists,” dealing with the 
work of John Galsworthy. 


Burton-on-Trent 

The continued craze for war books is shown by the “ Second 
List ” given in the December Burton-on-Trent Public Library Bulletin. 
A short list under the heading “‘ A1 or C3 ?” deals with the future 
of the race. 


Darlington 

The Public Library and Museum Bulletin of the County Borough 
of Darlington for O&ober is an excellent number. A list of “ Novels 
on India ” is interesting. 


Finsbury 
Dickens enthusiasts, and there are very many of them, will be 


interested in “ The Local References in the Works of Charles Dickens ” 
in the latest number of the Quarterly Guide of the Finsbury Libraries. 
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Hendon 

Further lists from Hendon Public Libraries give the best books 
on “Sketching Without a Master,” “ Building Construction,” 
“‘ Winter Games and Sports” and “ India.” In the last two lists 
only the author’s surnames are given, no initials. Surely this abbrevia- 
tion isn’t worth while. 


Ilkley 

The Ilkley Public Library Committee have Started a new depart- 
ment for Scouts and Guides, and on the 22nd November Lord Hyde, 
who was in Ilkley in conneétion with the celebrations of the coming-of- 
age of the Wharfedale Local Associations Boy Scouts, officially opened 
the new Scouts’ and Guides’ seétion in the Library. 

Mr. J. C. Scott, Chairman of the Ilkley Public Library Committee, 
who, like Lord Hyde, wore the uniform of a Rover Scout, presided 
over the little ceremony and was supported by Mr. Fred Sugden, 
Chairman of the Ilkley Urban Distriét Council, and other members 
of the Council. 


Swinton and Pendlebury 

When we receive the Pendlebury Bulletins we are always sure 
of finding something really interesting and refreshing within their 
covers and we must confess that the November and December issues 
are no exception to the rule. The articles in these issues cannot fail 
to arouse interest, young and old readers both being provided for. 
The le€ture service is one that any library might be proud of, a very 
ambitious series of the musical and lantern type being provided. 
It is quite evident that the Library Service is a real public utility service 
and we congratulate the Chief Librarian and the Libraries Committee 
who so ably back him up in his wonderful efforts. 


Tottenham 

A new branch was opened on November 13th. The building 
comprises a Lending Department (with Reference Seton), a Junior 
Library, Newsroom, Filing Room, Office and Staff accommodation. 
The stock of books at opening mounted to 8,500, distributed as 
follows :—Adult Department—Fidtion, 3,500; Non-FiGtion, 4,500; 
Juvenile Department—Fi@ion, 600; Non-Fiction, 400. 


Library Reports 
Bexrast Public Libraries.—41st Annual Report, 1929-1930. Popula- 
tion, 415,000. Chief Librarian, }. B. Goldsborough, F.L.A. Stock: 
Lending, 37,899; Reference, 49,554. Branches, 74,943. Issues: 
Lending, 236,349; Reference, 112,760; Branches, 789,130. Bor- 
rowers, 32,036; extra tickets, 8,984. Branches, 5. 
Be Gs queen pegetediy of Os Samet Ende Sn bape ener eee 
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in the issues is en . During the year the third instalment of £1,000 was 
received from the Carnegie Trust, and the money has been expended chiefly in the 
purchase of books for the school libraries, of which the city has now 38. 13 addi- 
tional schools were provided with library facilities, and the total stock in the 
schools now amounts to 4,500. A deputation of citizens was received who presented 
a petition asking that library provision should be made in the Knock Belmont 
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digtri&s. Whilst strongly in favour of the application the Committee found they 
Si cos Setnanonde tt canes ine an gain A supplementary catalogue was 
published in March last. 


GaTESHEAD Public Libraries.—44th Annual Report. Population, 
125,142. Borough Librarian, R. Lillie. Stock: Lending, 36,230; 
Reference, 5,527; Juvenile, 6,243; Intermediate, 581; School 
Libraries, 14,549. Additions, 3,972. Withdrawals, 1,830. Issues : 
Lending, 345,754; Reference, 16,065 ; Juvenile, 60, 4803 ; School 
Libraries, 239,662. Borrowers, 19,506. 

Some slight alterations have been made in the rules for admittance to the 
libraries, which have been much —paones Persons living outside, but working 
in the Borough are now eligible for —— as borrowers. Committee 
received the last {200 of the grant from the Carnegie Trust. The work among the 
children has grown — and the visits of 1 classes has done much to 

ularize the junior t. The establishment of an Intermediate seétion 
fos had good results. Unfortunately, the much desired branch library is still in the 
air through financial difficulties. 

NEWARK-ON-TRENT Public Library and Museum.—‘“ An Outline ” : 
a year’s work in the Gilstrap Public Library and the Municipal 
Museum. Population, 25,000. Librarian and Curator, Arthur Smith. 
Stock: Lending, 12,051; Reference, 3,877. Additions, 1,013. With- 
drawals, 112. Issues: Lending, 66,102; Reference, 20,992; 
open shelves, 25,000; Children’s Library, 17,977. Borrowers, 
4,764. 

‘Several schemes for greater co-operation between the library and the museum 
were instituted during the past year and the results have been Ran satisfactory. 
The issues in the library were far above any previous year, and nearly 3,000 more 
people visited the museum. A further instalment of the Carnegie Trust grant was 
received and utilized to bring the stock up to a requisite Standard. Lack of accom- 
modation is severely handicapping the development of the service, the need of a 
separate department for children being urgent. 


PrrmoutH Public Libraries—s3rd Annual Report. Population, 
210,036. City Librarian, Fredk. C. Cole, F.L.A. Rate, 1.25d. 
Income from Rate, £7,768. Stock: Lending, 56,882; Reference, 
29,064. Additions, 4,844. Withdrawals, 3,468. Issues: Lending, 
482,878 ; Reference, 99,132. Borrowers, 13,029; extra tickets, 
3,212. Branches, 5. 

In all departments the returns show increased aGtivity, an indication that as 
facilities are improved still greater use of the libraries may be anticipated. The 
total issues were up by close upon 60,000, showing an increase of 36.9 per cent. in 
the last four years. In the same period the circulation in the juvenile se€tion advanced 
138 per cent. Plans for a new branch library at North Prospeé are being drafted. 
The distri& of St. Budeaux has been furnished with a small library which has already 
proved very popular. 


Wriespen Public Libraries.—Report on a Year’s Work, 1929-1930. 
Population, 177,973. Chief Librarian, Frank E. Chennell, F.L.A. 
Rate, 2.07d. Income from Rate, {12,001. Stock: Lending, 

79,263; Reference, 10,568. Additions, 13,332. Withdrawals, 
4,939. Issues: Lending, 727,114; Children’s Libraries, 1 $9,121 5 
eference, 22,745. Borrowers, 29,192. Branches, 4, and 5 eve 
The outstanding event of the year was the opening by Lord Riddell of the new 
branch library at Cricklewood, which is now supplying the literary needs of a very 
crowded area. Another notable incident was the conversion of the Central Library 
to open-access. So great has been the demand u ee ae sae 

that a permant branch library is to be established there. The late Mr. J. W. Menzler 

bequeathed the whole of his library of some 2,000 vols. to the Branch, 

During the last nine years the circulation of books has been doubled. 
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Book-Sele&tion Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS OF 
DEFINITE INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS 


Jeans (Sir James) The Mysterious Universe. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. viii., 154. Cambridge, University Press, 1930. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

He who is interested in obtaining a glimpse of truth as to the nature of the 
universe—and who is not >—should study this little work. It may leave him gasping 
in a sea of unanswerable whys, it may give him mental discomfort when he tries to 
reconcile the mathematical with the metaphysical, but it will open up unexplored 
vistas of thought on the meaning and possibilities of thought. 


Mappock (Leslie) Manual of Company Law and Praétice : a handbook 
on the Promotion, Management and Winding up of Companies. 
pp. xxx., 407. Pitman and Sons, London, 1930. tos. 6d. net. 

A very comprehensive and important treatise dealing as it does with every 
phase and seétion of the new Company Law from every angle. The business seétion 
of all libraries will be greatly enhanced by the acquisition of this really good book. 

Naytor (J. L.) and Ower (E.) Aviation of To-day: its History and 
Development. pp. xix., 491. Illus. Frederick Warne and Co., 
London, 1930. 15s. net. 

A splendid book dealing with all types of aeroplanes and airships, it is profusely 
illustrated. We cordially recommend this book to all librarians. 

Apcock (K. J.) Leather: from the Raw Material to the Finished 
Produ&. Second Edition, Pitman’s Common Commodities and Indus- 
tries Series. pp. vi., 169. Illus. London, Pitman. 3s. net. 
Contains a first-rate concise and simple account of all processes entailed in the 

manufaéture of leather from the raw hide to the finished article. 


OurpHant (Launcelot), Editor. Great Comic Scenes from English 
Literature. pp. xxii., 259. Frontis. London, Gregg Publishing 

Co. 7s. 6d. net. 
This book is well worth a place in any public library, and is assured of a very 
favourable reception from any reader who peruses it. It is a book to read and enjoy. 


Casson (H. N.) Management: the Secret of Increased Net Profits. 


pp. 175. London, 1930, Efficiency Magazine. 5s. net. 
A remarkable addition to the Business Efficiency series of books made famous 
by H. N. Casson, who is himself a business efficiency expert. 


Dunn (Frank) Praétical Sales Management. pp. 145. London Eff- 


ciency Magazine, 1930. 5s. net. 
A useful little book, full of information on various Salesmen and aspeéts of 


Salesmanship. 
BirKENHEAD (The Rt. Hon. The Earl of) Turning Points in History. 
Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, pp. 284. London, Hutchinson, 1930. 


21s. net. 
A wonderful book written by a wonderful man. No Library can afford to be 
without this important contribution to the world’s history. 

SHEPPARD (Captain Eric William) Bedford Forrest, The Confederacy’s 
Greatest Cavalryman. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, pp. 320. London, 
Witherby, 1930. 16s. net. 

An excellent account of the life and achievements of a great Cavalry Leader 
who figured prominently in the American Civil War. 
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FICTION. 


FuercHer (R. J.) The Missing Door, A Gilbert Davison Novel. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 300. London, Murray, 1930. 7s. 6d. net. 
When a doétor disappears from his surgery, one of two things must have 

d; either he has been murdered or is living under a disguise. This 
exciting and well-constructed problem gives the famous Gilbert Davison some real 
brain-work. 

Gussky (Nikolai) The Gladiator. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 378. London, 
Mathews and Marrot, 1930. 7s. 6d. net. 

A first novel in the Russian manner which certainly contains some remarkable 
piGtures of Russian life. 

Norris (Kathleen) Saturday’s Child. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 558. London, 
Murray, cheap edition 1930. 3s. 6d. net. 


Norris (Kathleen) Certain People of Importance. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 486. London, Murray, cheap edition 1930. 3s. 6d. net. 
The first cheap edition of two novels by a popular author. Librarians will find 
these in every way suitable for replacements. 


JUVENILE. 


Biccs (Winifred) Ed. World’s Best Stories for Children. pp. xi., 
624. Illus. London, T. and C. Jack, 1930. 7s. 6d. net. 

A splendid colle&tion of children’s stories seleSted from the foremost writings 
of the day. 

Hawks (Ellison) Railway Book for Boys. [Illustrated. 4to, cloth, 
pp. 256. London, Thos. Nelson, 1930. 7s. 6d. net. 

A well-produced and beautifully illustrated book that will undoubtedly be in 
great demand from the Juvenile Departments of our Libraries. 

KuickMAN (Flora) Ed. Girls’ Own Annual, Vol. 51. 1929-1930. 
4to, cloth. Illustrated. pp. 800. London, Girls’ Own Paper 
Office. 12s. 6d. net. 

Volume 51 of this splendid girls’ paper quite lives up to the reputation already 
gained. Contains many excellent Stories and articles on almost everything that 
delights the heart of the modern schoolgirl. 


Correspondence 
Tue Eprror, The Library World. 


Sir, 
THE MANIA FOR READERS’ CARDS. 

Are librarians gaife retaining commonsense? You comment, 
apparently with approval, on a library where each reader may, if he 
desires, have eight tickets, on which he may borrow eight works— 
each in two or three volumes presumably—at a time. In the name of 
sanity, why ? Who, except a research worker who is consulting several 
authorities at once, and then only wants the co-ordination of a few 
fa&ts (work which could better be done in a reference library), can 
possibly want eight books at a time? Are the borrowers expected 
to read the eight ? Would it be for their mental health if they tried to 
do so? Would such reading produce rea/ readers, or mental inebriates ? 

Sanity is as valuable a quality of library policy as publicity and the 
silly slogan “ give the public what it wants.” A man who reads one 
good book a fortnight may be a real reader; one who attempts eight 
is certainly nothing of the sort. Libraries are cultural or they have 
small justification, and this multiplication of superficial readers, 
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debauched print imbibers, is its very negation. In short, Sir, any 
reader who has two tickets—a general and a Student’s ticket—has 
enough for ordinary purposes. Any librarian will make arrangements 
readily for the occasional student who wants more, but to press extra 
books on readers is positively evil. Have some librarians fallen into 
the delusion that inflated circulation figures are some index to the 


wisdom of their work ? 
I am, Sir, Yours, Scepric. 


Tue Eprror, The Library World. 
Sir, January, 1930. 
“BROWN, THE YOUNG, AND MYSELF.” 


The urbane elegance of cultured, artistic, and literary youth, as 
personified by your contributor, J. S. Snaith, has brought me from the 
obscurity of senility. 

I would not venture to debate with him as to the present state 
of English libraries and librarianship : I would implore him only to 
set forth those constructive proposals of his which shall revolutionize 
library praétice, and which, so far, he seems to be too diffident to 
publish. For the work of the doer outlives that of the mere scribe 
without deeds or knowledge behind him. 

I would dare to assert, however, that it is stark impertinence on 
the part of one who is obviously too young to have known James 
Duff Brown, to accuse those of us who hold his memory in honour 
and affection of “ dropping Pecksniffian tears about his grave,” and 
so on and so forth. It may be poetry; but that is all that Mr. 
Snaith’s most fervid admirers can claim for it. 

James Duff Brown would have been the last man to have desired 
libraries to remain where they were when he passed over; but, in 
spite of all Mr. Snaith can write in any periodical open to his contribu- 
tions, those of us who remember English libraries in the very earliest 
years of this century, know that he was responsible for tremendous 
and radical changes in the condition and chara&er of public libraries, 
and the spirit of their administration. France, Holland, Belgium and 
Norway also owe much to him in these matters. 

The influence of Mr. Brown on those of us who were young in 
his day, cannot be estimated by these superior youthful members of 
our profession of our day. “ Whenever his advice was sought,” 
says Mr. Savage, “ especially when it was sought by assistants, he gave it 
freely, in pure friendliness . . ” “ In enthusiasm for library work 
Mr. Brown was the contemporary of the youngest of them : he shared 
freshness with them, he was never stale and conservative, his purpose 
was to nurse the ardour of youth . . .,” and so it is that his memory 
is a bond of union between those who knew him and worked with 
him, and an incentive to continue his work for libraries. 

In conclusion may I remind Mr. Snaith that great ends were never 
achieved by grousing and snivelling, and the depreciation of the work 
of pioneers. 

Yours, etc. 
Earlston, Croydon. Outve E. Crarxe, A.L.A. 
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Bibliographical Topics 


We are prepared to place a certain amount of space each month 
at the disposal of subscribers and friends for notes and short articles 
on Bibliography and cognate subje&s. News items as to biblio- 
gtaphies in progress will be welcomed and it is more than probable 
that these may lead to considerable help being received by compilers 
from other readers. The Library World is published on the 15th of 
each month and copy must be received before the end of the previous 
month. Publication is not of course guaranteed and the editor reserves 
the right to suggest any alteration which may be considered necessary. 
No payment will be made for contributions. Queries of bibliographi- 
cal interest will be especially welcomed and every effort will be made 
to put them into print at the earliest possible moment. 


The Arrangement of Bibliographies and 
Catalogues : A Minor Point 


IN this note I am referring to those Bibliographies and Catalogues 
which are arranged by subjects either alphabetically or in some 
classified order, and I wish to draw attention to the arrangement of 
the entries under the specific subjeé& heading. In a very large number 
of cases, if not a majority, this scheme is alphabetical by authors’ 
names. The point I wish to make is that this method is wrong 


and that the entries should occur in their chronological order. There 
are two main reasons for this, the first being that in the case of a 
library catalogue the arrangement by authors simply duplicates the 
author catalogue which no well-regulated library can possibly be 
without and in the case of a bibliography, it duplicates the author 
index which is always essential. The second reason is much more 
important. The chronological arrangement of entries under the 
specific subje& heading gives at one glance the literary history of the 
subject, gives the young student the modern textbooks at one end of 
the list and at the other enables the historian to see the literary develop- 
ment of his subject. 


I should like to draw attention to two instances which illustrate 
my point. The first is the Index-Catalogue of the Surgeon-General’s 
Library of the United States. This work, the greatest bibliography of 
the Medical Sciences, is admirable in every respe& except as regards 
the point I have raised. The general scheme is that of a Di&ionary 
Catalogue, authors and subjects being in the one alphabet. But under 
each specific subje& heading the works are set out alphabetically 
under the author’s names, thereby ss the author arrange- 
ment of the rest of the Catalogue and depriving the reader of the 
valuable additional aid given by a chronological scheme. My second 
instance refers to the series of Subje& Indexes issued by the Patent 
Office Library in this country. Each of the specific subje& headings 
in these Catalogues has the entries arranged in chronological order 
and the historical development of the subje& is at once clear to the 
eye. The only point in which these hand lists might be improved is 
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by the abolition of the size distinétion which by making three sections 
under each subje& detraéts from the great value of the chronological 
order. This might be remedied by the use of a symbol for the folio 
and quarto books. It is to be hoped that the Patent Office Library 
will be able to complete the series of these valuable hand-lists, the 
Style of which might be taken to heart by many other libraries whose 
resources are, by reason of the total absence of a Subje& Catalogue, 
not fully available to the public. R. A. Peppig. 


Reviews 


ScHNEIDER (Georg) Handbuch der Bibliographie. 4te. Auflage, 
pp. 10: 674. Leipzig, K. W. Hiersemann, 1930. 20 marks. 

The new edition of this most valuable handbook is considerably enlarged and 
improved. Universal and National Bibliographies, Encyclopaedias and Biographies 
are al] mentioned and described as well as the special works dealing with Incunabula, 
Periodicals, Society Publications, Special Presses and Anonymous and Pseudony- 
mous Literature. In faé, the Bibliography of special subjects is the only form of 
Bibliography omitted. The work is an excellent guide for the student and for the 
research worker. 


NATIONAL Liprary OF IRELAND. List of Publications deposited under 
the terms of the Industrial and Commercial Property (Proteétion) 
A&, 1927. No. 1, Aug. 1, 1927—Dec. 31,1929. pp.66. 8vo, 
paper. Dublin: Stationery Office [1930]. 1s. 


right deposits in the Irish Free State. It includes Books and Pamphlets, Annu 
Periodicals and Newspapers, Official Publications, Music and Maps. It wo 
seem only fair that a Library which receives deposits under a Copyright A& should 
publish an annual catalogue of such deposits, but we are afraid that the praétice 
is not by any means universal. 


The first issue of what is hoped to be in the future an annual Catalogue of oa 


Brun (Robert) Le Livre Illustré en France au 16e Siécle. Sm. 4to, 
Pp- 332. 32 plates. Wrappers. Paris, F. Alcan, 1930. 80 frs. 
Book illustration has always been one of the most important manifestations of 

the fine arts in France and the works issued during the 16th century form no exce 

tion to this Statement. The woodcuts of the earlier part of the century and t 

copperplate work of the latter part will bear comparison with those of any other 

country. M. Brun’s work, which records and illustrates a large number of the 
masterpieces of the period, will be, with its excellent indexes, a very useful book of 
reference for this period. 


Boox-Auction Recorps. Vol. 27. 1929-30. 8vo, pp. 854. London, 
Henry Stevens, Son and Stiles, 1930. 30s. p.a. 
Part 4 of this indispensable work has just been issued, completing the 27th 


volume and registering the books sold during the season, O&, 1929—Aug., 1930. 
It contains no less than 20,007 records and the Index occupies over 100 pages. 


Drrecrory OF Museums AND Art GALLERIES IN THE BritisH ISLgs. 
Compiled by the Museums Association. 8vo, cloth, pp. 376. 
London, Museums Association, 1931 

The Museums Association have produced an interesting and valuable volume 
which gives the full description of each Museum, its scope and collections, its 
publications and staff. Arranged under the headings of the various towns the 
resources of each locality are well displayed. 
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Attractive Bindings for 
Public Library Use 





TO MAKE A LIBRARY ATTRACTIVE, BINDINGS SHOULD 
BE BRIGHT, VARIED AND OF DISTINGUISHED FINISH. 


WE CLAIM FOR OUR BINDINGS THAT WE INCORPORATE 
ALL THESE SALIENT FEATURES WITHOUT DEPARTING 
FROM THE STANDARD OF GOOD WORKMANSHIP FOR 
WHICH CHIVERS IS NOTED THROUGHOUT THE 
LIBRARY WORLD. 


WE CAN GIVE YOU BINDINGS WHICH WILL BE 
PLEASING TO YOUR READERS WITHOUT INTRODUCING 
LOUD OR GARISH ORNAMENTATION. 


THE RESULTS OF OUR EXPERIMENTS IN THIS WAY 
SHOWN AT THE RECENT CAMBRIDGE CONFERENCE 
BROUGHT US UNIVERSAL PRAISE, 


ON RECEIPT OF A POSTCARD WE WILL SEND PRICE 
LIST OF THESE VARIOUS BINDINGS, TOGETHER WITH 
SAMPLE BOOKS IF SO DESIRED. 








CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD. 


Bookbinders and Booksellers 
PORTWAY, BATH 


ENGLAND. 








and Published for the Proprietors by 


Printed by Franx Jucxes Lrp., 30-31 Moland Street, Rone 
GraFron & 


Co., 51 Great Russell Street, London, W.CX 


























